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we are in part responsible for the perpetuation - 
of an unjust, unhealthy, profit-oriented system." 

The alternative is for free clinics to re- 
ject alliances with drug companies, with the 
Nixon administration, and with the conservative 
leadership of the NFCC, for a start. 
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Mary Breasted is quite clear about the 
implications of the subpoenas:" They didn't sub- 
poena the pictures the Daily News took of in- 
mates being beaten at the Queens House df Deten- 
tion after they had been promised no reprisals 
following the prison uprising." 
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JURY SELECTION UNDERWAY AT HARRISBURG : 

"THEY'RE NOT GUILTY UNTIL THEY'RE PROVEN INNOCENT" 

by Ed Zuckerman 

[Editor's note: As the Harrisburg trial starts 

and people get used to calling it the Harrisburg 7 
instead of the Berrigan Case a logical question 
pops up -- "Why have it in Harrisburg?". Why not 
Washington, as lawyer William Kunstler points out. 
Washington is where the majority of crimes the de- 
fendants are charged with (conspiring to kidnap 
Presidental advisor Henry Kissinger, bomb govern- 
ment heating tunnels, and raid draft boards and 
federal offices in nine states) would have happened 
if they had been really planned and executed. Ac- 
cording to law, federal cases can be tried anywhere 

an overt act mentioned in the indictment did or 
would have occured. 

But Washington is over 60% black and many 
students live there to attend the large number of 
colleges and universities scattered all over the 
city. If the jury panels were to even mildly para- 
llel Washington's population then more likely than 
not the government would have found itself with a 
jury sympathetic to the defense. 

So instead the government chose Harrisburg, a 
small generally conservative city of 68,Q0Q with a 
small black population and only one or two tiny 
colleges around. The government ' s rationale is 
that some of the "conspiracy" mentioned in the in- 
dictment took place in the same judicial district 
as Harrisburg (Philip Berrigan sent letters hypoth- 
esizing about various anti-war actions from his pri- 
son in Lewisburg, Pa. to Sister Elizabeth flcAl- 
lister.)] 


HARRISBURG, Pa. (LNS)--If ignorance is bliss, 
the jury in the Harrisburg conspiracy trial should 
be the happiest bunch of people in town. 

As the laborious process of jury selection 
inched along at the end of January, most of the 
prospective jurors who were not eliminated said 
that they had heard little or nothing about t|ie 
Harrisburg case, although it has been headline news 
for more than a year. 

On trial are seven antiwar activists, in- 
cluding Father Philip Berrigan, charged with con- 
spiring to raid draft boards and other federal of- 
fices, kidnap Presidential advisor Henry Kissinger 
and bomb government heating tunnels in an anti- 
war plot. An eighth defedant will be tried sep- 
arately later. 

Many of the prospective jurors, most of whom 
are white, middle-aged residents of small Central 
Pennsylvania towns and rural areas, said during 
voir dire examination that they have no opinion on 
the Vietnam War. One, in response to a defense 
question, said he had never heard of My Lai. 

Judge R. Dixon Herman led off the individual 
questioning of the jury prospects by asking them 
about their newspaper reading habits. 

"The only thing I read is the food ads," one 
woman said. 


Asked if she listened to radio news, she said, 

"I don't like to hear all the things that's going 
on because it 4 s confusing, so I listen to the mus- 
ic mostly." 

Another woman, asked about her reading, said, 

"I read the obituary column, the weddings, things 
that interest women- -not the front page." Her 
other reading consisted, she said, of Readers Di- 
gest and her church publication. 

Both women survived the voir dire examination 
and are now subject only to peremptory challenges 
(by which both the prosecution and the defense 
can eliminate a specified number of jurors without 
{Stating why) . 

By week's end, of the 175 prospective jurors 
summoned to appear in court Monday, 114 had been 
eliminated, and there were more eliminations to 
come. 

Many were cut out because of hardship or be- 
cause they said they had an opinion on the case 
during preilinary examination by Judge Herman. 

Those who survived the first round then faced 
more intensive questioning by prosecution and de- 
fense attorneys. 

As soon as 46 prospective jurors have survived 
that round of questioning, peremptory challenges 
will be exercised (28 for the defense, 6 for the 
prosecution) to reduce the number of jurors to 12. 

During the voir dire, chief prosecutor William 
Lynch asked each juror whether he could put out of 
mind whatever feelings he had on the Vietnam War 
in arriving at a verdict. Those who had doubts 
were eliminated. 

"The Vietnam War is not on trial here," Lynch 
insisted. 

He also asked the jurors if they would disre- 
gard whether or not they liked or agreed with the 
law at issue in reaching a verdict . All said 
they would. 

The defense, led off by former U.S. Attorney 
General Rjamsey Clark, asked jurors about military 
connections of their family and friends and ques- 
tioned them about their residence, employment, 
religion and attitudes toward war and the government. 

Among those excused were a man who said he 
was "pro-government" and a woman who works as a 
jail matron and said, "I'm a firm beliver in the 
Bible. And the Bible says there will be wars and 
pumors of wars* so I guess we'll always have them." 

Tbe defense asked some prospective jurors if 
they understood that the fact that the defendants 
were indicted did not imply they were guilty and 
that the defendants were under no obligation to 
prove themselves innocent. 

After long questioning along those lines, one 
woman stated emphatically, "They're not guilty until 
they're proven innocent." 
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NAMIBIA STRIKE CONTINUES AS MILITARY UNITS MOVE IN 
LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor's note: the New York Times headlined 

it as "Tribal Strife" and the South African 
government is trying to say that it's a problem of 
"agitators trying to exploit the situation." In 
fact, the strike by African workers against the 
contract labor system in South African ruled Nami- 
bia is the most massive act of resistance against 
white minority rule that South Africa has faced in 
more than a decade. 

The South Africans have been forced to offer 
a compromise (with some of their U.S. corporate 
backers jetting over to help in the negotiations) 
and have followed up by sending in troops. But the 
strike is still going on, and clashes between the 
African people and the South African troops are 
increasingly frequent and increasingly bloody.) 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Despite the steady movement 
of South African troops into Namibia this week, 
there is no indication that striking workers have 
accepted the proposed settlement of the six-week 
long walkout. The terms mark the first time in 
history that black strikers have forced major labor 
concessions from the South African government, but 
reports reaching New York say the workers are 
unsatisfied. Although the accord reached between 
South Africa and the Ovambo and Okavango tribal 
authorities makes some changes in the contract 
labor system which was central to the dispute, most 
of the strikers' demands were ignored. 

Since December 13th, 22,000 workers have 
downed tools, crippling mines, factories, farms, 
and services of the territory South Africa rules 
in defiance of both United Nations and World Court 
decisions. South Africa’s mandate to administer 
Namibia, or South West Africa, was ended by the 
U.N. in 1966, and in June of last year even the 
World Court confirmed the illegality of South 
Africa's continued control. 

Most of the strikers are from the Ovanbo tribe. 
Early in the work stoppage. South Africa attempted 
to recruit strike-breakers from other tribes, but 
the effort failed. 

Negotiations took place in the town of Groot- 
fontein between the government of South Africa and 
the tribal chiefs it pays to implement its policies. 
Employers were also present. A representative of 
Newmont Mining Company which manages Tsumeb Corpo- 
ration — the largest employer in the territory — 
flew from Newmont 6 s New York headquarters to attend 
the talks; workers themselves were unrepresented. 
Strikers' demands to transfer proceedings to Ovam- 
boland, the traditional homeland where workers' 
families live while they fulfill labor contracts 
in the mines and industries of the south, were 
ignored. 

Deployment of South African Defense Forces to 
Ovamboland, in the northern part of the territory, 
follows allegations in the South African press that 
the government has imposed a "news blackout" over 
the area. In an interview with Radio South Africa, 
Prime Minister Johannes Vors ter denied the charges, 
but admitted that combat units are being used to 


aid police quelling "intimidators trying to cause 
trouble." As of Feb. 2, seven Ovambos were reported 
to have been killed in clashes with South African 
forces . 

i •: Earlier, on January 12th, police reinforce- 

ments were flown into Ovamboland from Pretoria, a 
thousand miles away. The decision two weeks later 
tp use regular army troops indicates the serious- 
ness with which South Africa regards the continuing 
strike. 

Radio South Africa announced on Feb. 2 that 

2.000 workers have registered with the new labor 
offices provided for in the agreement. That figure, 
even if true, represents a small minority of the 

22.000 who are on strike, and the remainder are 
presumably holding out. There has been no reaction 
from the 24-person strike committee formed earlier 
to articulate worker grievances. The sparcity of 
news from Ovamboland, and the increasing show of 
force by the government, lead to fears that the 
strike is being crushed by authorities. 

Namibia has been the scene of clashes with 
government troops since 1966 when the South West 
African People's Organization (SWAPO) launched an 
armed struggle aimed at independence for the terri- 
tory. On January 6th, a SWAPO-planted land mine 
exploded in the Caprivi Strip in Namibia's north- 
west corner, killing a sergeant and wounding three 
policemen. 

On January 10th, the Commissioner General for 
the Northern Territories, Jannie de Wet, revealed 
that two Ovambo headmen -- government supporting 
tribal leaders -- were injured in an assault . De 
Wet claimed the attacks were unrelated to the strike, 
but the Windhoek Advertiser quoted reports that the 
trouble sprang out of tension between headmen and 
workers . 

Nineteen days later Radio South Africa 
announced that 60 armed Ovambos had attacked a 
unit of South African police, wounding two. Two 
of the attackers were killed. And the next day 
another four Ovambos were reported killed. 

The Ovambos are not alone in their dissatisfac- 
tion with the settlement. Chief Clemens Kapuuo of 
the Herero people dismissed the settlement as 
meaningless. And Anglican Bishop Colin Winter 
(probably one of the "agitators" South Africa blames 
for its troubles) added that "After a sober reading 
of the settlement, one is left in puzzled confusion. " 

The contract labor system has made virtual 
slaves of 40,000 Ovambo laborers, for whom striking 
is a criminal offense. Under the new agreement, 
workers will be able to change jobs more easily, 
but demands for higher wages, abolition of the pasls 
system, and the freedom of families to accompany 
workers to their places of employment went unmet. 

Two American companies, American Metal Climax 
and Newmont Mining, own the controlling interests 
in Tsumeb Corporation. According to a Tsumeb offi- 
cial, none of the 5,000 company employees who end 
their strike and return to work can expect immediate 
pay raises, though the firm plans "some future 
upgrading." Tsumeb earned $15 million in profits 
for its U.S. owners in 1970. It pays its average 
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African worker $28 per month. 

Sources in Namibia estimate that, owing to a 
year of good rains in a usually arid area, strikers 
and their families have two to three weeks of food 
supplies . left. Relief and aid can be sent to them 
through: Nancy Nicalo, Church World Service, 

National Council of Churches, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York, N.Y. 10027. 
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"I WAS GOING AGAINST THE WILL OF THE ROCKEFELLERS": 
YORUBA FACES 10 YEARS FOR DRAFT EVASION 

NEW YORK (LNS)— After a lightening two day 
trial, Pablo "Yoruba" Guzman, Minister of Infor- 
mation of the Young Lords Party, was convicted 
on Jan. 27 of violating the Selective Service 
Law. He faces up to 10 years in jail. 

Two hundred people walked into the Federal 
Court Building the first day of the trial. "We 
came to see about the case of a Puerto Rican 
brother who refused to serve in the American 
Army," said a Lord. "We came to court because we 
too feel that we should not be forced into the 
army of a nation that has oppressed and exploited 
us and kept our island as a colony for the last 
73 years. We knew that all Puerto Ricans and poor 
people would be on trial." 

The case began with a defense motion that 
the trial be held at night so that working people 
could come to watch and to testify . They also 
asked that the testimony be given in both Spanish 
and English so that people could use the language 
they felt they could express themselves best m. 

Judge Charles Metzner denied both motions — 
and every other motion that the defense made. 

Since it was a federal trial, the defense was 
not allowed to question jurors directly in order 
to select them. Instead, they submitted questions 
they wanted the judge to ask. The defense submit- 
ted 53 questions but the judge threw out 36 of 
them. 

Federal marshalls brought in a panel of 60 
people from which the 12 jurors would he chosen; 
one was Puerto Rican, six were black and 53 were 
white . 

George Wilson, a retired army captain was 
the government prosecutor. He challenged the four 
black women on the panel and a young white man 
with a beard and longish hair was taken off too. 
Finally they threw off the only Puerto Rican juror. 
"If he doesn't understand English," said Judge 
Metzner, "he can't sit (on the jury)", So the 
jury was selected- -all white and all middle class. 

Yoruba never denied the two counts against 
him: refusal to report for a medical examination 
and refusal to report for induction. "I knew I 
was breaking the law," Yoruba answered when 
questioned by Wilson. "I was breaking the law of 
the U.S. ruling class, not of the American people. 
A rule made by a group of ruling families of the 
U.S. I was going against, the^ will of the Rocke- 
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fellers, the Morgans, the Kennedy s..." 

The defense wanted Puerto Ricans to testify 
about their experiences in the United States in 
factories, on the streets, in the slums, schools, 
army, jails, on welfare, with the police and with 
drugs. Many; many people from the Puerto Rican 
‘comtounity volunteeredj, but the judge wouldn't al- 
low them to testify. All these people and the 
things they wanted to talk about had nothing to 
do with Yoruba and his refusal to serve in the 
American army, Metzner said. 

Yoruba's defense attorney Dan Myers asked him 
if he was aware of U.S. involvement in Puerto 
Rico when he refused to be inducted into the army. 
"What I was aware of was the fact that the U.S. 
owns Puerto Rico lock, stock and barrel. In San 
Juan, there is a sign that says 'Welcome to the 
oldest city in the United States of America. ' 

Texaco signs. General Electric, Coca Cola are 
everywhere . 

"Fourteen percent of the land that could be 
used for agriculture is occupied by American mil- 
itary bases. The standard of living is lower than 
that of Mississippi- -the lowest of all states. 

And most Puerto Ricans in the United States are 
involved in the most dead-end kind of jobs you 
can imagine: restaurants, dish washers, etc." 

1 Then Myers asked Yoruba if he knew what was 
going on in Vietnam when he refused to be in- 
ducted. "Yes, I was aware of what was going on 
in Southeast Asia. People in my community, peo- 
ple close to me Went, but didn't come back. If 
they came back they had battle shock. They 
were flipped out. They come back as dope addicts . 
I was aware of how corporations are making mo- 
ney and how people are taken from villages and 
placed into concentration camps . I have spoken 
to Vietnamese who have come out of these battles. 

The only witnesses the defense was allowed 
to call were those people who could testify about 
Yortto a' s "character." Yoruba's mother and father, 
however, weren't allowed to testify because the 
judge considered them to be "prejudiced." 

- ^ „„lhe day l3te verdict came in the judge ordered 

all spectators out of the courtroom. Yoruba will 
be sentenced on March 14 . 

As he said during the trial, "The history of 
my people is a history of oppression and exploita- 
tion and I have to dedicate myself to ending this 
oppression even if it means putting myself in ^ 
physical danger. And I am not alone in this. 

A few days after the decision of Yoruiba's 
case came down, Benjamin Cruz, the Lords' Deputy 
Minister of Information was arrested on 3 counts 
of violation of the selective service laws in his 
house in El Cano, Puerto Rico. In fact the Grand 
Jury issued his indictment the day after Yoruba's 
trial ended. 

FBI agents barged into the house in an early 
morning raid. Bail was set at $10,000 and the. 
judge wouldn't allow 10% to be put up against it 
nor would he allow property put up as collateral. 
Benjy is one of a number of other Young Lords 


' 



who have received draft notices recently — even 
though the government is supposedly not sending 
out notices because the draft quota is filled. 
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[Thanks to Young Lords Party for this story]. 
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3 SUBPOENAS BEING FOUGHT BY NYC NEWS MEDIA; 

GOVT. LOOKING FOR EVIDENCE TO CONVICT RADICALS 

NEW YORK (LNS)-- In three cases in New York 
City, left- leaning and radical news media are 
currently fighting government subpoenas which are 
trying to lay their hands on material to be used 
in the investigation and prosecution of cases 
involving Black Panthers, the Tombs Rebellion and 
a political bombing. (New York has the most liberal 
state law regarding the prote ction of the news 
media's right to the confidentiality of their 
information sources.) 

WBAI, a listener-sponsored Pacifica affiliatp, 
has been slapped with two subpoenas since Sept., 

1971. Sept. 17, the station received a call in- 
structing them to pick up a weatherman communique 
in a nearby phone booth. The communique said that 
the office of N.Y. Correction Commissioner Russell 
G. Oswald (the man who carried out Gov. Rockefeller's 
orders to attack Attica) would be bombed in half 
an hour. 

"We only wish we could do more to show the 
courageous prisoners at Attica, San Quentin and 
the other 20th century slave ships that they are 
not alone in their fight for the right to live..." 

It was signed, "The Weather Underground." 

The FBI didn't come knocking on WBAI's door 
until a few days later and they weren't allowed in. 
Finally, the Albany County Grand Jury which was 
investigating the bombing, handed the station a 
subpoena for the letter. 

The station tried to quash the subpoena on 
the grounds that one of its functions was to 
serve as communication for disenfranchised groups. 

If that type of material was seized, they argued, 
it would dry up their sources of news. They also 
demanded that the subpoena be overturned under the 
state law which says that no "professional" 
journalist may be held in contempt for refusing 
to "disclose any news or source of any such news 
coming into his possession in the course of gath- 
ering news." 

But the judge refused to quash the subpoena 
on the grounds that there is a distinction bet- 
ween "active" news and "passive" news — news that 
you go out and get as opposed to news that just 
comes in. The judge claimed that active news is 
protected under the law but not passive news. 

"Who's to tell what's active news and passive 
news?" asked WBAI news director Paul Fisher. 

"It's not as if we were contacted about the 
weather letter at our homes--they contacted us be- 
cause we're news media. I 'doubt whether the 
judge has ever seen how a news room works." 

WBAI is now appealing the case. 

The New York City District Attorney's office 
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handed a second subpoena to WBAI at the end of 
January, This time they demanded WBAI tapes made 
during the Manhattan Men's House of Detention 
C Tombs) Rebellion in Oct., 1970. The DA's office 
is currently working at a frantic pace trying to 
pull together evidence to be used against the 
Tombs 7--seven inmates charged with being leaders 
of the rebellion. 

The seven --Curt is Brown, Stanley King, Herbert 
X. Blyden, Louis Cabrera, Franklin Myers, Nathan- 
ial Ragsdale and Ricardo de Leon- -are charged 
with 72 counts ranging from kidnapping to riot 
to "interference with government administration." 

Pre-trial hearings for the case have been 
dragging on and on and it wasn't until 15 months 
after the rebellion that WBAI got their subpoena. 
The subpoena demanded all program logs (lists 
of what was played on the air), all tapes made 
at the scene of the rebellion, calls made to the 
station by prisoners, and programs made after 
the rebellion was over. 

"We're not a public library," said Pisher. 

The case hasn't come to trial yet. 

The Village Voice was handed a subpoena 
relating to the Tombs rebellion too. Mary Breasted,, 
a reporter for the Voice received a copy of a 
manuscript from one of the Tombs 7, Ricardo de Leon. 
It seems that the DA's office wants the original 
copy of the manuscript which was printed in an 
edited version in the Voice. 

During the hearing on the case, the Voice 
said that information sources would not give in- 
formation to them if they thought the paper would 
be playing a "double role" of aiding the prosecu- 
tion as weLl as reporting the news. If the paper 
had to worry about endangering a person who gave- 
them information, said the Voice, they would not 
want to print it and consequently the public would 
get less information. 

The judge said that reporters can claim their 
privilege to withhold information if "they ob- 
tained it under the cloak of confidentiality"; 
that is, when the person they received the material 
from, did it with an "understanding" that the 
"information or its sources not be disclosed." 

If such a decision stands it means that re- 
porters will be put in the position of having 
to prove that their informants meant to give 
them the information in confidence --a hard 
thing to prove without revealing the informant 
and/or the information. 

These are not the only subpoenas leveled at 
newspeople who have refused to relinquish mate- 
rial that might lead to the prosecution of lef- 
tists. Even the case of Earl Caldwell, a black 
reporter for the New York Times who was subpo- 
ened to turn over his confidential notes made 
during interviews with Black Panthers hasn't 
been settled finally yet. The case (which 
won on appeal) is being brought to the Supreme 
Court by the government -- where it can't be 
expected to fair very well with Rehnquist, Po- 
well and company. 

****C0NTINUED ONTHE INSIDE FRONT COVER******** 
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"OUR DETERMINATION IS TO STOP THEM": 

KENTUCKY WOMEN MOVE AGAINST STRIP-MINING 

• , We' know that ooal operators will do anything 
to defend their 'right' to strip and destroy our 
land,- and they will do anything to keep us from 
.Stopping ' them. 

■'The ooal operators stole the land from' our 
grandparents many years ago. They paid only pen- 
nies an aore for the ooal and land which has made 
millions of dollars of profit for them . Now they 
tear the land to 'ruin and destroy our homes and 
'farms, while they pay gun thugs to keep us away. 

The operators pit us against eaoh other — sister 
agonist sister , brother against brother , family 
against family, and neighbor against neighbor. 

" They tell us that welfare recipients are no 
count , but they mine coal with as few worders as 
they can. They have a monopoly on the coal indus- 
try and hate forced deep mines out of business , 
leaving many of our men unemployed. They tell their 
workers that people who fight to protect the land 
are keeping bread off the workers' tables , but they 
pay the few men they hire only a tiny bit oj. the 
millions they make. (In 1968 in Knott County, Ky ., 
surface mining brought in $3 million, but employed 
only 100 men.) They spread lies among us, to make 
us hate each other. They know the only way to 
keep their profits is to keep us divided. 

"But we shall not be moved. We will fight 
until all our people understand who the real 
enemy is. We will stand together against those 
who make millions by exploiting the coal miners 
and the poor. We will not tolerate destruction for , 
profit's sake." 

KNOTTS . COUNTY , Ky. (LNS) --These are the words 
of twenty one women who occupied the Ken Mack 
Coal Company's mining operation in Kentucky on 
Jan. 20, 1972. The women, members of the Appala- 
chian Group to Save the Land and People, took 
the action to protest the use of strip-mining- - 
the process of removing surface coal from mountains 
by the use of bulldozers, power drills, and huge 
augurs which drill holes, often as much as seven 
feet in diameter and 200 feet deep. 

* * * * 

Mountain strip-mining requires the excavation 
of a broad "bench" or shelf, usually just below 
the top of the mountain. This bench looks like a 
cut for a mountain highway. It's fifty yards wide 
and winds around mountain tops for as much as 
thirty miles. 

/ The mined area is on the inside of the bench 
right where the bench and the vertical mountain 
plane meet. It's worked with power shovels and 
diesel driven augers and often the bench becomes 
a huge gash completely encircling the top of the 
mountain, leaving a forlorn biscuit shaped area 
of earth and trees. 

The rest of the earth, trees, and rocks strip- 
ped from the bench are pushed over the outer 
edge of the cut, forming an overhanging mass of 
debris that shadows the streams, highways, and 
homes below. Sometimes there are lan4slides as a 

result of these "spoilbanks" which have caused 
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the destruction of homes and death to mountain 

dwellers. 

Water pollution is another side effect of 
strip mining. The bulldozers which excavate the 
benches churn up the acids in the ground. These 
run down into the streams and turn clear running 
water into rust-colored trickles. 

More than two million acres have been gouged 
by strip mining. One third of all mining in the 
country is done this way and the largest coal com- 
panies in stip mine are owned by Standard and 
a few other big oil companies. So far these indus- 
tries have raised $180,000 for a campaign to re- 
verse public opinion which increasingly favors a 
ban on strip mining. 

Even in areas where surface mining is banned, 
such as Knott County, Ky. , the oil companies exert 
enough pressure to see that the ban is not enfor- 
ced. 

The companies claim that the abolition of 
strip mining would throw 6700 men out of work. In 
reality, in a state like West Virginia (W. Va. and 
Ky. are the states where this form of strip mining 
is most widely used.) only one-half of one per 
cent of the work force work in strip mines. Most 
of these men are skilled electricians, mechanics, 
and heavy equipment operators who could find work 
in other trades . 

Deep mining, which costs more, takes longer, 
and is less damaging to the environment, requires 
many more unskilled workers. Now men working in 
underground (deep) mines in Kentucky and W. Vir- 
ginia outnumber the stip miners ten to one, but 
their jobs are threatened by the more profitable 
strip mining . 


The twenty one women who took over the Knott 
County mine and stopped production on Jan. 20th 
hoped to remain on the site until the Kentucky 
legislature passes a "total ban on strip mining" 
and the Knott County officials collect the hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in fines owed by the 
strippers for their illegal mining in the 1 1/2 
years after the ban. 

As one of the women , Doris Sheperd, 23, of 
Lotts Creek, said, "They are not going to work 
this mine. We are going to Stay until they carry 
us out, to show the legislature if something is not 
done, we'll do it ourselves." 

The women, who ranged in age from 17 to 57, 
were supported by about 20 men. The men walked to 
the entrance gate with the women but did not go in. 
In a leaflet the women explained: 

"We feel that if our men would take the same 
action the coal operators would unleash violence 

against them." 

The coal operators weren't as concerned with 
the women's safety as the women had hoped though, 
and the operators continually tried to isolate 
and terrorize them. 

The protestors had parked their cars on the 
Austin Powder Company's land, which was outside the 
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gate to the coal company's land. At first the 
manager of th§ powder company tried to get warrants 
for the arrests of the drivers if their cars were 
not removed. When he was unable to get warrants, 
he locked the Austin Powder Co.'s gate, trapping 
the women on the Ken Mack Coal Company's land. 

The manager wouldn't allow anyone to cross his 
property, thereby preventing the women from re- 
ceiving food or dry clothing (it was pouring). 

Several men tried to sneak through the woods 
to bring food to the women, but they were dis- 
covered by armed company employees who chased 
them away. Some women left to get food and cloth- 
ing, and the company guards refused to let them 
back on the property. 

Later the four remaing male supporters tried 
to leave the site to get help for the women. When 
they reached their cars, they discovered slashed 
tires and broken windows. They sat in a car to 
figure out what to do next and a group of men came 
up to the car, rocked it from side to side, and 
threatened to push the car over the mountain if 
the men didn't leave the car. The supporters were 
attacked — two of them were pistol-whipped across 
the face . 

The women were also having problems. Ten men, 
not regular mine employees, drove up in a truck 
and tore down the women's tent twice, hitting two 
women with rocks . 

Some of the miners sympathizecl with the 
women though, and tried to help when the ten men 
reappeared On the scene. A mine foreman; instructed 
a bulldozer operator to push the tent with the 
women inside over the mountain, but the operator 
refused. Several miners said they'd rather work 
at anything other than strip mining if there were 
other kinds of work in the area. 

Before midnight, three state police cars 
arrived and promised to escort the women down the 
mountain. The women, wet, hungry, and fearful for 
their safety, and their men supporters', decided 
to leave. 

But the women are determined to stop strip 
mining. Forty-one year old Bessie Smith, a leader 
of the organization, says, "We didn't expect this 
cruel a violence. But they didn't scare us, we're 
not afraid. Our determination is still to stop 
them." 

Madge Ashley agreed, "We're going back again. 
They've not scared us off." 

—30— 

(Thanks to Kentucky Woman and Barbara Aikens of 
the Bird for this information.) 

* ** -kirk ******** **** ****** * ************************* 

"LAWS : We knew what they are and what they 
are worth! They are spider-webs for the rich 
and mighty 

Steel chains for the poor and weak 
Fishing nets in the hands of the 
government.* 1 


THAI INSURGENCY GROWING; 

ROCKETS, SAPPERS HIT U.S. BASES 

(Editor 's note: One of the many things that 
was conspicuously left out of Nixon 1 s "new" eight- 
point plan to end the war in Indochina was any 
mention of the U.S. hoses in Thailand from which 
most air strikes against Laos and North Vietnam 
are launched. Cleanly the U.S. would like to keep 
those hoses indefinitely. But they would certainly 
have liked to keep their bases in the rest of Indo- 
china indefinitely too — and only began to think 
of relinquishing them when it started to look 
like they would get thrown out of them. 

The following story 3 based on information sup- 
plied hy Dr. Joerg Winterer who recently returned 
from a trip to Indochina 3 indicates that a similar 
situation is now developing in Thailand 3 with 
ever sharpening attacks on U.S. installations. The 
information comes from the Boston Area Committee 
of Concerned Asian Scholars.) 

NAHKON PHANOM, Thailand (LNS) —Despite re- 
cent attention on the air war, very little is 
mentioned about attacks on the U.S. airbases in 
Thailand. The fact is that rocket and mortar rounds 
are slamming into the airbases in northern Thai- 
land, at Udom, Kompong Nom and Nahkon Phanom at 
the rate of 2-3 nights per week per base according 
to an Air Force man flying to Ohio for leave from 
active duty at Nahkon Phanom. 

Nearby countryside is conceded to the insur- 
gent Thais by night and considered dangerous by 
day, an evaluation supported by the short (1-mile) 
range of mortars. "Nobody in his right mind goes 
out at night," the Air Force man commented. 

One attack on U.S. forces in Thailand did 
make a slight splash in the news. Guerrilla sab- 
oteurs infiltrated B-52 base at Utapao, Thailand 
and hit three B-52 's, severely damaging two with 
a wing blown off one, according to the Ohio-bound 
Air Force man. 

The official story is that two suffered "minor 
damage." 

The penetration of the base strongly suggests 
inside information was available to the sappers. 
Security consists of barbed wire barriers, Alsatian 
dogs, guard posts within view of each other 
equipped with machine guns, flares and spotlights, 
and sensor and mine fields. 

For a week prior to the attack, one of the 
perimeter lights was out, and this is where the 
sappers entered- -cutting through four separate 
wire barriers, and threading mine and sensor 
fields perfectly. 

The first knowledge of the attack came when 
the first two planes blew up. The sappers then 
started work on a third B-52 damaging it slightly 
when interrupted. One was killed, one captured. 

Although the sappers carried Thai ID cards, 
the Thai govemement claims they are members of the 
North Vietnamese Army. 


-Proudhon, a 19th century French 
anarchist 


—30 — 
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BLOODY SUNDAY 

MASSACRE SPARKS FIERCE RESISTANCE IN ULSTER 

"Allis changed^ changed utterly* 

A terrible beauty is bom*" 

— W.5. Yeats 

on the Easter 1916 massacre of Irish pat^ 
riots by the British , 

DERRY, Northern Ireland (LNS)~!'MURDER!" "MAS- 
SACRE!" "SAVAGERY!"— and finally "REVENGE!" The 
angry cries of an entire community faced with 13 
dead people- -thirteen bodies lying on the streets 
of Derry in pools of their own and their brothers! 
blood. They were shot down on Sunday, January 30, 
by British paratroopers determined to break up 
a demonstration of more than 20,000 people pro- 
testing the internment of 800 people without 
trial by the British army in Northern Ireland. 

Sixteen others were wounded, ope of whom later 
died, raising the toll to 14. 

As Monday dawned cold and snowy, the rage took 
the form of action. Once again the streets of Derry 
and Belfast witnessed hit-and-run assaults on 
businesses in the downtown shopping areas. 

The Sunday massacre was the worst single in- 
cident in the 3-year civil rights struggle by 
Northern Ireland.'s Catholics. In a struggle that 
has resulted in 218 deaths so far- -the majority 
of them Catholics— the 14 deaths mark the turning 
point. Many on both sides are predicting that the 
final line between peace and war has been crossed. 

Although 14 people were killed on August 11, 
1971, the day after the policy of internment was 
announced, some of those were British troops. And, 
most of those deaths were the result of struggle 
in the streets of Belfast. 

On "Bloody Sunday" the situation was different. 
Nearly 20,000 people had gathered for a peaceful 
protest against the internment policies and other 
repressive legislation. And though the march and 
rally defied the government ban on all demonstra- 
tions, the express policy of the Northern Ireland 
Civil Rights Association (NICRA) was to avoid 
violence. Many feel that in this case there was no 
struggle, only slaughter. 

The first bullets hit the wall behind the 
speakers' platform, and the speakers, including 
Bernadette Devlin, Member of Parliament from 
Ulster, and Lord Brockaway, English lord and 
supporter of the civil rights movement, threw 
themselves down on the platform. The thousands 
of others in the crowd scattered in a vain attempt 
to escape. 

Some tried to help the wounded and were shot 
down. "I threw myself on my face and crawled back 
to the wounded boy. I gave him the last rites of 
the church and then lay beside him. I don't know 
how long the firing lksted but it seemed like 
ages. They shot indiscriminately and everywhere 
around them without any provocation," said the 
Rev. Edward Daley. 

An observer to the medical examiner's autop- 
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sies reported that at least 4 of the dead had. been 
shot in the back --witnesses including Mrs , Bridge tt 
Barnes, NICRA leader in Derry, report seeing 
British troops line four young aen up against the 
wall in a search position and then shoot then in 
the back , Another older nan walked toward the 
troops with his hands above his head in surrender 
and was gunned down. 

Spokesmen for the army claim that they were 
shot at first— yet they can produce no weapons in 
evidence. They insist that the shots came from 
the rooftop of a row of apartments. But if the 
troops had been returning sniper- fire their shots 
would have come nowhere near the crowd, which was 
well out of the line between the roof and the troops. 

While "Bloody Sunday" has galvanized the rage 
of the Catholics in Northern Ireland once again, 
it is anger of year^ of oppression that is being 
voiced. 

Discrimination against Catholics in Northern 
Ireland grows out of a long history of political 
power-plays between the leaders of the Protestant 
Unionists and the rulers of Great Britain. When 
the southern sectors of Ireland, which are 95% 
Catholic, won their independence in 1921, the 
dominant Protestants of the north were handed the 
northern six counties of the area in exchange for 
supporting the Conservative party in the British 
Parliament as well as allowing a free hand for 
British capitalists in the area. 

The losers in this deal of course were the 
poo*— but especially the Catholics, a minority in 
the North by dint of the fact that they lived in 
the wrong counties. And while they get the worst of 
it by far, no one is really doing all that wel} in 
Northern Ireland— no one that is except American and 
British investors who are attracted by the low 
labor costs and large "floating" labor supply. 

Right now, per capita income in Northern Ire- 
land is $1,267— while the rest of Great Britian 
shows an income of $1,573. There is a 8.7% rate 
of unemployment compared to Britain's 3.7% rate of 
unemployment. The brunt of this pverty is borne by 
the Catholics --although there are poor Protestants 
as well. But the Protestants can at least count 
on getting what jobs there are since job discrim- 
ination against Catholics is a way of life . 

The Protestant poor also get first crack at 
housing and othey "privileges" accessible to the 
workers . 

NICRA organized itself against these conditions 
in 1969. Since that time they have conducted a 
campaign of civil disobedience which has taken the 
form of marches, vigils, occupation of public build- 
ings and a massive rent strike by over 30,000 
families. The government has responded to these act- 
ions not by releasing the internees as the demon- 
strators demanded, but by passing new repressive 
legislation. 

One law forbids the occupation of public build- 
ings and another— the Repayment of Debt Act— per- 
mits the government to put liens on wages, welfare 
benefits, maternity and disability grants in order 
to collect money from families on rent strikes. 
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So civil disobedience has brought many families 
up against the same repressive apparatus that the 
Irish Republican Army (IRA) has been battling for 
the past several years. The IRA had played a major 
role in the successful independence- stru gg le that 
resulted in the Rupublic of Ireland. Revitalized 
in the mid-sixties, it has been operating alongside 
NICRA. As a military-political organization, they 
have engaged in armed struggles against. the Brit- 
ish. Characterized in the U.S. press as "terrorists", 
they are seen by many of the people in their com- 
munities as the counter- threat to British Army 
terror — when British troops enter an area, people 
turn out in the street to bang out a loud warning 
to IRA people . 

The IRA was the first target of the intern- 
ment campaign. Since last August when the internment 
policy was institued, it has become common to 
see British patrols picking up people off the 
streets and in their homes, taking them to concen- 
tration camps where they can be held without 
charge or trial indefinitely. 

At first IRA men were the targets. But as 
the civil disobedience campaign has mounted in 
intensity, many of its participants have found 
themselves in the same boat. It was the internment 
policy especially that prompted the massive 
marches during January and finally ended in 14 
deaths on' Sunday, Jan . 30 . 

In the week following the massacre a wave of 
Anti-British sentiment swept throughout Northern 
Ireland and down into the Republic of Ireland as 
well. The generally conciliatory Dublin government 
recalled its Ambassador to Britain on Monday . I t 
was clear however, on Wednesday, that the people 
of the Republic didn't feel that this gesture was 
enough, especially when it was with the threat of 
a greater crackdown on the IRA by Republic Pres- 
ident Jack Lynch. 

in an incredible display of anger, more than 
30,000 people gathered in front of the British 
embassy in Dublin and burned it to the ground. 

The 200 Irish police could do nothing as Irish 
police could do nothing as the crowd prevented 
the fire trucks from reaching the $250,000 Geor- 
gian mansion. 

Strikes shut down industries and businesses 
throughout the North and South. A general strike 
in the north was supported 100% by the minority 
population, according to Ivan Barr, Chairman of 
NICRA. Telephone operators refused to put calls 
through to Britain. 

Dockworkers in Irish ports and in Australia 
as well refused to unload British ships. Many fac- 
tory workers refused to shop up for work as a sign 
of their protest. 

More violent forms of protest can be expected. 
"There is only hatred in our hearts now," said Dan- 
iel Doherty, a 42-year-old telephone engineer. "If 
every Catholic in Derry was given a gun today he 
would join the IRA," 

Violence even Rit a meeting of the British 
Parliament. Bernadette Devlin rushed the podium 
and attacked British Home Secretary Reginald Maud- 
ling as he defended the performance of the para- 
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troopers. He had refused to let her speak although 
she had been an eyewitness to the massacre , She 
threw herself on him and began scratching his face 
and tearing at his hair all the while calling him a 
"murdering li*ar ,f '. Later she said she was "sorry-- 
sorry I didn't get him by the throat". 

Although Bernadette is an activist leader, her 
sentiments were echoed by the people in the streets. 
"I am not a violent, person. Before Sunday, a life 
was a life and I didn't care whether it was Catholic , 
or Protestant or British or what. But new if they 
executed 13 British soldiers every morning until 
doomsday it wouldn't bother me," said Mrs. Elizabeth 
Campbell who had watched the shootings from her 
window in the nearby apartments. ; 

As the days pass, the anger seems to se,1;tl-§. J> £# 
deeper and harden. Many seem to feel that thliigS^J^- 
will get worse, perhaps broadening into civil' war -<i~f 
the Protestants resume their active role in the 
struggle with the minority. The Provincial govern- 
ment and the British had hoped to forestall this by 
promising to crack down on the Catholics in return 
for cooperation in "keeping the peace" from the Prot- 
estants --especially the militants led by Rev. Ian 
Paisley. Some have even conjecture^ that thei.vio- 
lence last Sunday was sort of air appe^Rm^Rt ■$& the 
Protestants. T ' 7 , , 

However, NICRA has announced that the civil dis- 
obedience campaign will continue and intesify. They 
called for another anti -internment march on Feb. 5 
in Newry, a scene of previous violent confrontations . 
London's Defense Minister Lord Carrington has. al- 
ready vowed that the army will hold^and disp^rs^f^ ■=, 
the march "no matter how difficult the task iM^t; ■ 
be." 

But all indications are that the task will in- 
deed be difficult. What began as a civil rights 
struggle may yet become a civil war, but for an in- 
creasing number of people, it has already become a 
war for independence . They won't give it up easily. 
As one 41-year old mechanic remarked, "The innocent 
were slaughtered on Sunday. We're going to avenge 
that slaughter." 

-30- 

************************** ************************** 
LOOK OUT FOR FLYING NARCS 

CAPE KENNEDY, Fla. (LNS) --Sometimes it seems as 
if narcotics agents are everywhere. At your school, 
at your job, flying over the earth in satellites . 
Flying in satellites? Although this sounds far-fet- 
ched now, in May or June it will become reality as 
the first satellite is launched from Cape Kennedy to 
test the e f f e ctiveness of sensors of locating -mari-' 
juana fields . v 

The government proposes to test the plan by 
growing three experimental pot fields -- one in mod- 
erate-climated Texas, one in arid Arizona and one in 
warm, humid Florida. Then airplanes with sensors 
will fly over the fields, trying to determine the 
changes in heat and light reflection of pot plants in 
different stages of growth and different climates , 

The information will be supplied to tR.e satellites, 
who are also supplied with sens brs, arid the's-at^^,-* 
ites will search for growing marijuana as-’ 
their usual job of surveying res^urges such as'minr_ 
erals .water supplies, fighting?grounds , fed -arable 
land. -30- 




British armymen detain a Catholic boy in Derry in order to 
search him. See story on page 13. 

Photo by Donald McCullin. Credit LNS . 


British sodiers retrieve the body of one of their riflemen. 

He was shot in the head when he ran down the street to investigate 
a pipe-bomb explosion. 

Photo by Donald McCullin -- Credit LNS, See story on page 13. 
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Top: Benjy Cruz, Young Lords Party -- see story on 

page 3 of this packet „ ,, 


Strip mining -- see story on page .5 of this packet. 
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PARIS: TURKISH STUDENTS STRIKE FOR FREEDOM hundred thousand workers poured into the streets , 

of Istanbul and fought back when the police at- 
by Schofield Coryell tacked 0 

PARIS (LNS) Prime Minister, Nihat-Exiin Alongside the Turkish Workers 1 Party (which 

paid a four-day vi^it -to . Paris January 19-22 for the i nc i uc i©d everyone from mild social reformers to 
purpose, among other things, of negotiating the revolutionary socialists) and the leftwing trade- 

purchase of arms. At the same time, a- group of unions, the youth and students formed the Dev 

six Turkish students here went on a hunger-strike. Gene (revolutionary youth) , Its members active- 
protesting the wave of fascist terror in Turkey and protested American imperialism, and went to 

especially the death sentences imposed (but not yet the countr y S id e (where 70% of the Turkish people 

executed) upon three revolutionary students. live) to spread their ideas. They supported the 

The three youths are members of the Popular national righ^ of the Kurdish minority in the 

Liberation Front, who last March kidnapped four Eastern part of the country. 


American soldiers, then released them unharmed. 

As the Turkish Prime Minister arrived in 
France, the striking students called a press con- 
ference. They announced that their action was a 
call to repeal the death sentences, to release all 
political prisoners , to put an end to tortures, 
and to lift the martial law that has been in effect 
since April 26. 

One of the six hunger-strikers, a young poet 
named Ataol Behramoglu, whose work is very popular 
among young Turks, explained, "We students here 
have differences of opinion, of course, on many 
political matters, but we are all opposed to the 
fascist regime now in power, and the current re- 
pression against the left and liberals, 

Behramoglu, went on to say, "Hie military 
coup of 1960 that overthrew the corrupt Menderes 
regime actually represented a step forward, since 
it ushered in a fairly progressive Constitution 
(that of 1961) . Leftist ideas of justice and de- 
mocracy began circulating far and wide. Maga- 
zines and newspapers openly advocating socialism 
were put on sale for the first time, and became 
very popular. A socialist political party - the 
Workers* Party of Turkey - was born and flourished. 
Leftist student groups became very active," 

But this increased activity by the left threa- 
tened the government. "Finally, "said Behramoglu, 
"the top military chiefs stepped in last March 
to impose a regime that could effecti.ve.ly; put down 
all forms of resistance and secure the threat- 
ened power of the ruling classes . 

"The big bourgeoisie and the feudal landlords 
are closely tied to the American monopolies, which 
dominate and exploit our country. That is why our 
struggle is a patriotic one for genuine indepen- 
dence." 


The Kurds, about 5 million people in a to- 
tal population of 35 million, have their own lan- 
guage, customs, traditions, etc. They have been 
subjected to harsh repression and systematic 
persecution on many occasions by the Turkish 
state . 

The toughest elements of the DeV Gene later 
formed the Popular Liberation Army, and the Po- 
pular Liberation Front, far to the left of the 
Workers' Party. This new force based its stra- 
tegy on Che Guevara's concepts of guerrilla war- 
fare, and pulled off spectacular actions, such 
as bank hold-ups , and kidnappings . The three 
students now, facing death penalties are members 
of the P LA. 

* * * 

After the Army's ultimatum in mid-March 1971, 
calling for a strong government to "impose ecOr 
nomic reforms and restore order," the Erim re- 
gime did indeed work hard and ruthlessly to re- 
store "order." But there have been none of the re- 
forms the government promised such as a tax on land- 
lords, and some land reform (distribution of land to . 
^landless) Fourteen ministers of Erim's team turned 
in their resignations in December, 1971, declaring 
that the influence of the conservative politicians 
made social and economic reform impQSsiblg . The new 
team that emerged was even further to the right. 

The mask was off. 

Under the shadow of martial law, all forms of 
public political activity are now forbidden; all 
independent expression, oral or written, is squelch- 
ed and punished. In September, 1971, the liberal 
provisions of the 1961 Constitution— those guaran- 
teeing freedom of expression and the right to 
strike--were removed and a new anti -democratic con- 
stitution was adopted. 


Behind the intervention of the Army chiefs 
last March was a rapidly worsening economic situ- 
ation — increasing unemployment (15% and more) , 
and galloping inflation (more than 30% after the 
66% devaluation of their currency in 1969) -o that 
gave rise to an unprecedented upsurge of workers 
and peasants. Workers went on striking all over 
the country, and peasants occupied the landlords ' 
domains . 


"The regime is banning books , railing writers 
and publishers. And the poems of [Turkey's greatest 
modem poet] Nazim Hikmet, who spent 15 years in 
prison for his poetry are again forbidden after 
being published for the brief period of eleven 
years that followed the coup of 1960." 

Workers are threatened with stiff penalties 
for "interrupting work to pressure the employer" 
and students are prohibited from "interfering with 
the functioning of the educational institutions". 

As Prime Minister Erim bluntly put it, on one oc- 
casion: "The liberal Constitution of 1961 was a 

luxury we cannot afford." 


When the government issued a strike-breaking 
lecree in June of 1970 aimed at destroying the 
tewly formed leftwing trade -uni on movement, D.I. 

;.K. (Federation of Revolutionary Trade -Un i ons ) , a 
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and peasants whose only crime is to fight for or 
advocate justice; stories of torture have leaked 
out. A new wave of repression is under way against 
the Kurdish Minority. Trade union militants are 
behind bars. ' 

In another trial, a group of students ■ — Mahir 
Cayan and 25 other members of the Popular Libera- 
tion Front — are accused of kidnapping and killing 
the Israeli Consul, Elrom, last May. While they 
admit the act of kidnapping, they deny that; it was 
they who killed the consul and there are indications 
that the actual murder may well have been a provo- 
cation to justify the repressive measures adopted 
since then. 

However, Cayan and four of his comrades es- 
caped from the military prison where they were be- 
ing held in November while their trial was still 
under way. 

The list of trials goes on and on. 

"The 83" — a group of young Naval officers are 
accused of "plotting to bring about a Proletarian 
Revolution and prevent the Parliament !from func- 
tioning". Some of the specific evidence against 
them includes: "He sleeps with his sister!" "He 

was heard to cry ' Long Live Free Turkey!", "He 
had an Armenian friend who was seen to applaud a 
Brecht play." 

Another trial still underway is that of the 
Turkey Workers' Party leadership. Twenty activists 
iare accused of wanting to "establish the domination 
of One class by another", and of encouraging "sep- 
aratism", because of their support for the rights 
of the Kurds . 

And in the Eastern city of Dyarbakin, the cen- 
ter of the region where the Kurds are a majority, 

200 Kurds are accused of wanting to establish a 
separate Kurdish state, and of being in contact 
with Mustafa Barzani, the leader of the Kurds in 
Iraq. They risk the death penalty. 

One encouraging sign is a recent petition, 
signed by over 2,000 people, denoucing the death 
penalty. In the present context such a position is 
an act of courage. 

Meanwhile, however, the repression goes on. 

The very day that Erim left France, after his brief 
diplomatic visit, a curfew was imposed on Istanbul. 
Over 80,000 troops (Army and police) engaged in a 
house-to-house search for the five escaped taili- 
tants (Cayan and his friends) as well as for other 
revolutionaries the authorities have not been able 
to track down . 

-30- 

**************************************************** 
POEM BY A TURKISH REVOLUTIONARY 

[Editors note: Nazim Hikmet, Turkey's out- 

standing revolutionary poet, composed Idle following 
poem in prison, 20 years ago. It was written in 
French as a contribution to the world campaign 
against his imprisonment, and was sent to the Inter- 
national Association of Democratic Lawyers and was 
published in the French newspaper L'Humanite , on 
May 16, 1950. 
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Largely as a result of international pressure, 
Hikmet was finally released later that year, after 
fifteen years as a political prisoner. With Turk- 
ish students and workers on hunger strike’ in Paris , 
this poem seems appropriate:] 

THE FIFTH DAY OF A HUNGER STRIKE 

Brothers, 

If I can't tell you well 
What I have to tell you 
You will excuse me 
I am slightly dizzy, like drunk, 

Not from raki 

From hunger, just a little bit. 

Brothers, 

Those of Europe, of Asia, of America, 

I am neither in jail nor on a hunger strike. 

In this month of May, I am lying on a lawn at night. 
Your eyes are close over my head, shining like stars, 
And your hands, a single hand I am holding. 

Like the hand of my mother. 

The hand of my beloved. 

The hand of life. 

Brothers , 

You have never deserted me . 

Neither me, nor my country, nor my people. 

As much as I love yours 

You love mine, I know it. 

Thanks, brothers, thanks. 

Brothers, 

I don't intend to die, 

If I am murdered 

I will go on living among you, I know: 

I will live in Aragon's poems 

- In his lines telling about the beautiful days to 

come - 

I will live in Picasso's white dove, 

I will live in Robeson's songs 
And above all. 

And best of all; 

I will live in the victorious laughter of my comrade 
Among the dockers of Marseille. 

To tell the truth, brothers, 

I am happy, fully happy. 

Nazim Hikmet 
1950 

**************************************************** 

"Though women do not complain of the power 
of husbands , each carplains of her aiVn husband, 
or of the husbands of her friends. It is the same 
in ai 1 other cases of servitude at least in 
the canmencement of the emancipatory movement. 

The serfs did not at first complain of the power 
of their lords, but only of their tyranny." 

— John Stuart Mill, On The 
Subjugation of Women . 

***************************************************** 
"We send missionaries into the "backward" areas 
of the world to teach the natives to wear pants 
so we can pick their pockets . " 

— George Bernard Shaw 

I ■ — * 

February 5 , 1972 more . . , 






All of the cartoons and drawings on this page are 
by Cuban artists, and with the exception of the 
Fish, lowerr right , all appeared in a book called 
New Chile . The book was prepared by the North 
American Congress on Latin America (NACLA) . 

Copies are available from: 

NACLA, Box 226, Berkeley, California 94701, or 
NACLA, Box 57, Cathedral Station, New York, NY 10025 „ 
(Single copies, $2.00 plus 25 ^ postage; 10 or more -- 
$1.60 each; 50 or more -- $1.25 each.) 
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Fish: Credit Good Times/LNS 
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That's all folks. 


